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When Jackson went into the White House, the
country was therefore fairly buzzing with dis-
cussions of constitutional questions. What was
the true character of the Constitution and of the
Union established under it? Were the States
sovereign? Who should determine the limits of
state and federal powers? What remedy had a
State against unconstitutional measures of the
National Government? Who should say when an
act was unconstitutional?

The South, in particular, was in an irritable frame
of mind. Agriculture was in a state of depression;
manufacturing was not developing as had been
expected; the steadily mounting tariffs were work-
ing economic disadvantage; the triumph of mem-
bers of Congress and of the Supreme Court who
lavored a loose construction of the Constitution
indicated that there would be no end of acts and
decisions contrary to what the South regarded
as her own interests. Some apprehensive people
looked to Jackson for reassurance. But his first
message to Congress assumed that the tariff would
continue as it was, and, indeed, gave no promise of
relief in any direction.

It was at this juncture that the whole contro-
versy flared up unexpectedly in one of the greatest